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sence contemplated by her husband, she entered the fortress. 
The very next morning Moreto arrived, who, countenanced by 
her guardian, continued to persecute her at every opportunity, 
by expressing his passion for her, which, failing to make the 
impression he desired, he often threw out dark hints of ven- 
geance against De Cueva, whom he suspected to be the cause 
In the western part of Asturia, not many miles from the|/of her coldness. Six weary days had at length passed away 
sea-shore, and on one of the most rocky and precipitous)|since her husband had left her, and the morning of the sev- 
of the Cantabrian mountains, rose a Moorish watch-tower,|/enth dawned with all the freshness and beauty common to 
overlooking the lonely road, or rather path, for in many||the climate. She dreaded to have De Cueva return, while 
places it was too narrow to permit two horsemen to ride || Moreto remained, and most earnestly did she watch, all the 
abreast. For more than a century this tower had been usedj|morning, for some indication of his departure. But the 
as a summer residence by the descendants of Don Pedro de|| morning passed, and he was still at the fortress. The hour 
Riego, who received it from his sovereign as a reward for}; was now-approaching that De Cueva had set for his return, 
some daring military exploit which he performed against the|/ when, to her dismay, she saw a groom lead a horse into the 
Moors. It was now the last of June, and the present owner|/court, where Moreto stood ready in riding trim, who, spring- 
of the fortress, who bore the name of his ancestoffand Inez/|ing into the saddle, set out at full speed in the direction to 
de Montalvan, his ward, had been established in their’sum- meet him. His threats of vengeance against her husband 
mer abode several weeks. flashed upon the mind of Inez with the withering power of 
It was near sunset, and on a battlement that cvertoobill lightning, depriving her, for a few moments, of all power of 
stream whose waves fretted themselves against the sharp||thought. Succeeding, by a strong effort, in calming her 
rocks till they seemed plumed with down plucked from the|/fears, she took her station on the battlement, where she 
cygnet’s breast, stood Inez, and by her side a gentleman of||could descry any person emerging from the wood. From 
most noble presence, whose name was Ruiz de Cueva. the spot where the road was lost to view amid its dark re- 
“ Do you say truly, Ruiz?” said she, raising her eyes to||cesses, she withdrew not her eyes, save to look for the ap- 
his ; ® will you indeed be here agdin in a week ?” pearing of the star which was to herald De Cueva’s return. 
“Yes, Inez,” he replied, ‘‘if I am still the care of the kind|/She beheld it, at last, feebly glimmering over the western 
guardian to whom I breathe my morning and evening ori-|/horizon. Again her eyes were turned towards the wood, 
sons, I will, this day week, again watch with you the setting}|where they had been riveted only a few seconds, when she 
sun.” beheld Carlos, her husband’s page, dart thence like an ar- 
“A week —it will soon be gone; and yet this part*}e/\row; who ceased not to spur his fleet palfrey to its fiercest 
presses as heavily upon my spirits as if you had said, ‘1|/speed, till he had passed the drawbridge. Once, she im- 
shall be gone a year.’ ” agined that she heard a frantic though distant cry, like a 
‘¢ You misdoubt me, Inez.” death-shriek, mingling with the clattering of the horse’s 
“No, De Cueva, no; but the dark-minded Moreto will|/hoofs; but although her ear was sharpened to catch every 
be here and urge his suit, and my guardian looks so coldly|}sound, she heard it not again. When the page drew up in 
on me because I will not listen to him.” the court she was already there, and laying her hand on his, 
“ Let him look coldly on you. A few days more, and his//her pale lips moved, but they uttered no sound, for her voice 
control over you ceases.” was suffocated in the intense and fearful emotion that had 
“But should the secret of our marriage transpire before||braced her frame to the rigidity of a statue’s. But others 
you return, what have I not to fear from his violence? Al-||had now gathered round, and the questions, «* Where is Don 
ready, whenever he fastens on me his keen eyes, I read sus-||Ruizde Cueva? Where is your master?” assailed the fear- 
picion in their glance.” stricken page on every side. 
“Your fears are the promptings of a nature over-timid,|} The substance of what he said in reply was, that just as 
methinks, for the daughter of a Montalvan.” he entered the wood, Don Ruiz met an old friend and fellow 
“You blame my weakness,”’ said she — her large dark eyes||soldier, who held him a long time in conversation, and as 
swimming in tears, — “and I will be brave for your sake.” ||night was fast approaching, and his friend seemed still to 
“Not for mine, but for your own sake, dearest Inez. In||have much to say, his master bade him ride on and apprize 
truth, your fears are groundless. Father Anselmo will not||Don Pedro and the lady Inez of the reason of his delay. He 
betray us, and Rodovine, the only witness of our marriage, |/obeyed, and when he had arrived about midway of the wood, 
has proved her fidelity to you too long. and too well, to give|/he met Moreto, who sternly questioned him respecting his 
you room to distrist her. And now, farewell. Remember,|/master. After parting with Moreto he had not proceeded 
I shall be here again at the day and hour I mentioned.” more than a hundred rods, when suddenly he heard behind 
Inez turned her eyes to the western sky. The last sun-|/him the clashing of swords. Reining round his horse, he be- 
beam had departed, and the evening star began faintly to|/held imperfectly through the gloom which pervaded the wood, 
gleanrin the twilight. three men engaged in desperate conflict. One, whom he 
“T shall wateh that star,” said she, “and let it be yet alone|/knew to be Moreto, was endeavoring to parry the blows of 
in the heavens, when you again stand with me on this spot.”’||his two assailants, whom, by their appearance, he took to be 
“You shall see how well love can obey,” replied he ; and||brigands. The unequal struggle could not long be main- 
bidding her farewell, he hurried from the battlement, vaulted||tained. They dragged him from his horse, wrenched from 
upon his horse that stood ly saddled in the court, and fol-|/him his sword, and then a piercing and frantic cry of mar- 
lowed by a sunny-browed page of fourteen, on a palfrey,||der seemed to rend the very air. The affrighted boy, who, 
black as the raven, which, at that moment, flew screaming||till then, appeared chained to the spot, now twine? and 
over their heads, Inez soon beheld him pursuing his way!!spurred forward his horse, that horrid and fearful ery still 
along the solitary path. When he had gained the last point| cleaving the air behind bim. 
whence a view of the battlement could be obtained, before|| The page had just finished his narration, when De Cueva 
entering a deep wood, De Cueva checked his horse, and||was seen to emerge from the wood, while, following him 
looking: back to the spot where his beautiful bride still lin-||closely, and after a. short distance preceding him, was the 
gered, he waved his hand in token of a last adieu. Inez re-||horse belonging to Don Pedro Riego, which, little more than 
sponded to the signal, and then with tearful eyes and a heavy/||a half hour before, he lent to his friend Moreto.~ 
sorrow at her heart, which seemed to far outweigh the grief|| The horse, which seemed wild with fright, darted past 
which might be supposed to naturally rise from the short ab-|Ithose who stood in the court in the diregtion of the stable, 
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with housings torn and bloody, thus confirming the story of 


the page. While whispered conjectures went from mouth 


to mouth, as to who might be the authors of the dreadful 
deed, Riego made the startling assertion that De Cueva and 
his pretended friend were the assassins; and the clouds of 
passion settled yet more deeply on his brow, as in the face 
of heaven he uttered an oath, that he would not rest till he 


had seen the former brought to the rack and to the gibbet. 
Inez, whose feelings were already wropght to that verge, the 
overleaping of which must induce madness or insensibility, 
when she heard this dreadful oath of her guardian, fell gasp- 
ing to the earth, and when De Cueva, who, at that moment 
rode into the court, sprang from his horse and bent over her, 
she knew not that he was by her side. Brief time did he re- 
main there. Rude, and’menial hands, that, an hour before, 
would have obeyed the slightest motion of his own, in obe- 


dience to the command of Riego, tore him thence and con- 


veyed him to a dungeon, where many a brave heart had al- 
ready pined. At the same time, Inez, still in a state of in- 
sensibility, was conveyed to her own apartment. 

A party of men well armed and provided with torches, 
were immediately ordered to the wood to search for the body 
of Moreto. Thé spot where he was beset by the assassins 
was easily distinguished by the trampled appearance of the 
grass, ani the bent and broken bushes by the way side. 
The same indications guided them to the remains of Moreto, 
a number of rods distant from the place of rencounter. He 
who led the way, urged forward by his companions, stumbled 
and came near falling upon the ghastly object of their search. 
He uttered a cry of horror, as the glare of his torch fell upon 
the pale and rigig features, which, fierce in life, were ren- 
dered still more so now, by two wounds, one on the brow, 
the other deeply gashing the left cheek, and crossing the 
lips, which were compressed over the clenched teeth with an 
expression imparted by the mad desperation with which he 
defended his life to the last gasp. His cloak lay at a short 
distance, despoiled of the diamond button by which the collar 
had been fastened, a valnable ring had been taken from his 
finger, and one of his pockets had been rifled of a purse con- 
taining a considerable amount of gold, — circumstances that 
plainly told that he had been murdered by brigands, and not 
by De Cueva, on whom Riego was resolved to fasten the 
crime. A few words were interchanged by some of the 
party relative to this determination of Riego, which, though 
when spoken, were accounted of trifling import, proved sub- 
sequently of great moment to the accused. 

It was past midnight when the door of De Cueva’s dun- 
geon was opened, and Riego entered. 

“‘ We have long,” said he, addressing his prisoner, “ been 
enemies, yet I now come on an errand of mercy.” 

“You have long been my enemy,” replied De Cueva, 
“but I have ever been your friend. Why you have been 
so, I well know, though I have always been so chary of 
wounding your good name as not to breathe it even to the 
walls of my ownchamber. Yes, you were my enemy from 
the moment that I knew, what none knew beside, that there 
was one who bore the name of Riego, —the last of his race, — 
who was a coward. It is baleful for you to look upon one 
who saved your life when you ignobly turned your back upon 
the foe, and it is therefore that you strive to fix upon me a 
crime, from whose name the foul breath of slander has ever 
passed more quickly than that of your pursuer from the pol- 
ished blade I interposed between him and you, when his 
arm was raised to smite you to the earth.” 

“Pare as is the name of De Cueva,” said Riego, with a 
sneering smile, “the hangman’s hands may leave upon it a 
blot.” 

“Never! He who says I raised my hand against the life 
of Moreto, will give the lie to his own thoughts.” 

“ Words avail nothing. I will only repeat what [ have 
already said, that my errand here to-night is one of mercy. 
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, ’ ‘ | 
Promise to confess the crime of which you are accused, and 





thus save yourself from torture.” 

“ Riego, you well know that a De Cueva would suffer the || 
last life-drop to be wrung from his heart, before he would/| 
pollute his lips with a falsehood. It is utterly vain, there- 
fore, for you to endeavor to tempt him to one, which, though 
it may save his body a pang, will blacken his name for ever.” 


“Jt is easy to vaunt when the body is at ease,” said Riego.||has long thirsted for your life, and now greedily seizes on 
“¢ To.morrow we will try|| the pretext afforded him totake it. Even should he imagine 


as he turned to leave the dungeon. 
the power of the rack.” 


When Inez returned to life, she beheld Rodovine, her con-|}whom the aspect of vice has so long been familiar, that he 
fidential attendant, bending over her with looks of great so- ‘knows not the face of virtue when he sees it. 


licitude. 
“ Where is De Cueva?’ were her first words. 


The gir) shook her head mournfully. 


“ Does Riego persist in accusing him of being a murderer?” || man.” 


‘“* He does.” 

“ But he will not dare to enforce his dreadful threat.” 

“ Do not flatter yourself with false hopes. De Cueva has 
already been conveyed to the dungeon, which is alone used 
for criminals who have incurred the penalty of death. But 
do not afflict yourself,” added she, seeing the color again re- 
ceding from the cheeks of Inez, — “a secret passage which 
communicates with the dungeon where he is confined, the 
tradition of which was preserved by the descendants of the 
Moorish family that once inhabited this fortress, and which 
is unknown to any person in the kingdom except myself, 
will afford him the means of escape. I have often explored) 





it from curiosity, and can, as soon as the eee are} floors of our palaces.” 


buried in sleep, guide you to De Cueva’s presence.” 


The two hours that intervened before they could venture|| sunny place which you describe. By day he must cower in 
to visit the prisoner, passed slowly and heavily away. Ro-|/the cold, damp cave, and only when the sun has ceased to 
dovine then took a lamp, and directing Inez to follow her|}bless the earth, venture forth like a beast from its lair.” 


closely, she entered a closet, which communicated with a 
long and gloomy corridor. At the further extremity of this, 


the girl paused, and holding the lamp close to the floor, she|| venture forth, even by day, and gather shells from the sea-|/susceptibility of early feeling, 


minutely examined the lower part of the wainscot. 

“| think that this must be the spring,” said she, Pressing 
her finger against a spot, which, to Inez, appeared the same 
as the rest. 

A door flew open, and disclosed a narrow flight of steps.; 
Having descended these, Rodovine took a key which was 
concealed under the lower step, and unlocking a door, a spa-|| 
cious apartment, magnificently furnished in the Moorish) 
style, was displayed to view. 

“ Here,” said Rodovine, “the young and beautiful wife of) 
one of my people, who was at that time commander of this 
fortress, passed her time, while it was besieged by the Span-, 
iards, and here Don Ruiz may remain without fear of being | 
discovered, till opportunity presents for him to escape.” 

They crossed this apartment, and Rodovine drawing aside 
some rich drapery, the lamp threw a glimmering light along} 
a passage that terminated in another flight of steps. 

“These,” said she, “‘ reach to one side of the dungeon.” 

Having descended about half way, she suddenly stopped, |! 
and made a sign to Inez to be silent. | 

“| hear voices,” said she, in a low whisper. i 

They listened. 

‘* That loud, stern voice must be Riego’s,” resumed Ro- | 
dovine. “It makes my blood creep through my veins as if) 





i] 





i contented to live and die with you. 


| shore, and weave them into wreaths, bright as living flow-|| 
'} . 
a home of beauty. A single touch from the cold, stern hand 


'| bitter lessons have been taught my heart. Childlike as you 





it were freezing, to hear it in this damp gloomy place. He) 
has ceased to speak now ; and just come down a few steps) 
more, and you will hear the voice of Don Ruiz. Its mild, 
cheerful tones are like sunshine to the heart.” 

A few minutes more, and they heard the parting words of, 
Riego—“ To-morrow we will try the power of the rack! ”’)) 
pronounced in a tone of rage aad menace, mingling with the || 
barsh grating of the dungeon door, as he closed it on hbis| 
prisoner. The shoving of the rusty bolts next met their 


|| the aid of torture, he was suddenly surrounded by brigands. 





ears, and then all was silent. Waiting a few seconds, that | 
Riego might be out of hearing, they descended the remain- 
ing steps, and Rodovine, by the help of machinery prepared 
for the purpose, displaced a large stone, which gave them 


admission to the dungeon. 
“Inez! my beloved Inez!” said De Cueva, rising from| 


thé miserable pallet where he had thrown himself on the de-, 


are safe.” 
“ Where shall I follow you, Inez?” inquired he, mildly,, 


“No, De Cueva, I know that you are innocent. One who, | “That will do,” said the chief, with a grim smile. “Go, 
like me, has read your heart so often, and still found noth-||now, and deliver it into the hands of the person addressed, 
jing there, save what was lofty, pure, and noble, must.know|/and remain till you see that the prisoner is free.’ 

‘that it could never have prompted your hand to strike so|| After the departure of his messenger, he again addressed 
|base a blow.” Riego. 

“ Flight would be a tacit acknowledgment of guilt.” . “* Moreto,” said he, “met his death by my orders, for an 
“ Riego knows full well that he accuses you falsely. Hej\injury which I received from him years ago, and which a 
hundred such lives as his, could not atone for. It is enough 
to say that one of the loveliest and most innocent beings that 
ever rejoiced a father’s heart, and who was as dear to him 
as the apple of his eye, now lies in her grave through his 
means. By the conversation of those employed to search 
for his body, some of my people, who were near at hand, 
found that you had accused Don Ruiz de Cueva, of being 
his murderer, Though ignorant of the name, and of the 
mode of life followed by the person he served, he once did 
me a good turn, and I am now enabled to repay him.” 

The order for De Cueva’s release was joyfully received, 
and promptly attended to; for, by his noble and courteous 
demeanor, he had gained the love and respect of the whole 
household. In less than half an hour afterwards, he, and 
the now happy Inez, followed by Carlos, the Page, and Ro- 
dovine, the Moorish girl, were on their way to De Cueva’s 
native place, where, on their arrival, they found a well fur- 
nished mansion ready to receive them; his last journey, 
which had come so nigh proving fatal to him, having been 
expressly made to see if his residence had, according to his 
\directions, been prepared with befitting splendor for the re- 
ception of his young and lovely bride. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—________ 
calegxwt Byrtr acts. 





























you guilty, it is but the thought of a dark-minded man, to 


Will it not 
content you for the world and for me to think you innocent?” 

“ You know less of the world than I do, Inez, or you would 
know that it is ever ready to lift its voice against a fallen 


‘‘ Let the world go, then. I could be happy with an inno- 
cent heart, were there no voice to approve, save yours. There 
are green and lovely spots among these hills, where I could 
Let us seek one of 
these, and by the side of some clear spring, rear a rustic 
lodge, such as I have heard the holy hermit builds. To con- 
ceal our want of architectural skill, I will teach the cluster- 
ing vine and those flowering plants, that I have seen clam- 
ber over the impending rocks, as if to hide their rugged 
brows, to wander over its sides and roof; while before the} 
door, a carpet of moss and flowers, spread by nature’s hand, |) 
will be a thousand times more beautiful than the marble 


“‘ Ah, Inez, the outlaw’s home cannot be the bright and} 








MAN AND WOMAN. 


Ir is a common practice with those who have outlived the 
or who have been brought up 
|in the gay heartlessness of dissipated life, to laugh at all love 


“ We can convert even the savage cave into a dwelling 
of beauty. Rodovine will go with us, and she and I can 





ers. With these we will cover each unsightly crag, and/|/stories, and to treat the tales of romantic passion as mere 
make the cave resemble the fairy’s home.” fictions of novelists and poets. My observations on human 

“Tt is easy for an imagination like yours, stored with ‘nature have induced me to think otherwise. They have 
sweet and lovely images, to convert the outlaw’s cave into}/convinced me that, however the surface of the character may 
be chilled and frozen by the cares of the world or cultivated 
into. mere, smiles by the art of society, still there are dormant 
|fires lurking in the breast of the coldest bosom, which when 

“You misjudge me. It is true that I have been nurtured |/once enkindled, become impetuous, and are sometimes deso- 
in luxury, yet, amid all this outward splendor, how many |/lating in their effects. Indeed, I am a true believer in the 
|blind deity, and go to the full extent of his doctrines. Shall 
‘think me, I can nerve myself to meet every sorrow, every ||I confess it? I believe in broken hearts, and the possibility 
of dying of disappointed love. Ido not, however, consider 
it a malady often fatal to my own sex; but I firmly believe 
that it withers down many a lovely woman into an early 
grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His nature 
leads him forth into the struggles and bustle of the world. 





of reality, would dissolve the charm, and, I fear, crush your 
heart for ever.” 


| misfortune, except one.” 

“ And that—?” 

«Ts what you will bring upon me if you persist in remain- 
ing here.” 

« But, Inez—” 

“T know what you would say ; yet is it not a too roman- 








ltic sense of honor, that impels you to refuse my prayer? | Love i is but the embellishment of his early life, or a song 


Think not, De Cueva, to sleep quietly in your unhonored piped in the intervals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for 
grave ; for one, with a broken heart, will wander beside it.” ‘fortune, for space in the world’s thought, and dominion over 
“ Lead me where you will —I will say no more, but trust|/his fellow men; but a woman’s whole life is a history of the 
to Heaven to make my innocence appear.” affections. The heart is her world: it is there her ambition 
«“ And believe me, your trust will not be a vain one.” strives for empire —it is there her avarice seeks for hidden 
They were about to leave the dungeon, when the door ltreasures. She sends forth her sympathies on adventure ; 


suddenly flew open, and Riego stood before them. | she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affection ; and, 
= \if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless, for it is a bankruptey 


The next morning, as he was walking by himself, at Mom a the heart. 


distance from the fortress, awaiting the arrival of the hour}! To a man the disappointment of love may occasion some 


| when he intended to force a confession from his prisoner, by || bitter pangs: it wounds some feelings of tenderness — it 


|blasts some prospects of felicity : but he is an active being —, 


“ Be quiet,” said the leader, “and do as we require yon, ||he may dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of varied occupa- 


or we will send you the same road that we sent Moreto last} tions, or may plunge into the tide of pleasureor, if the 
night.” ||scene of his disappointment be too full of painful associations, 
He then beckoned one of the number to approach, who || jhe can shift his abode at will. But woman’s is compara- 
held in his hand materials for writing. } tively a fixed, a secluded and meditative life. She is more 
“ Place them on yonder rock,” said the chief, “and now,” ||the companion of her own thoughts and feelings; and if 





turning to Riego, “ you may just write an order for the im-||they are turned to ministers of sorrow, where shall she look 


mediate release of Don Ruiz De Cueva, imprisoned as being |/for consolation? If unhappy in her love, her heart is like 
the alleged murderer of Gomez Moreto. You may, more-|/some fortress that has been captared, and sacked, and aban- 


parture of Riego. || over, while your hafid is in, order that he be suffered to leave ||doned, and left desolate. With her the desire of the heart 


“Stay not a moment,” said Inez— “follow us and you | the rei, unmolested, with such attendance as he may 
| require.” 


has failed; the great charm of existence is at anend. She 
neglects all the cheerful exercises which gladden the tide 
of life in healthfal currents through the veins. Her rest is 





Riego looked round on the fierce and wild looking band | 


as he regarded the earnest and impatient expression depicted ) gathered near him, and then, without speaking, wrote as he |/broken —the sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned by mel- 


in her countenance. 


‘had been commanded. The same person, then, who hadjjancholy dreams, until her enfeebled frame sinks under the 


“ Toaplace where it will be impossible for Riego to find you.”’| furnished the materials for writing, was ordered to read aloud |jslightest internal injury. Look for her after a while, and 
“ You think me guilty, then?” 


liwhat he had written. . 


you find friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and 
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SS  .... 
i i i ; we|/account of the proceedings of the early settlers and their 


wondering that one who but lately glowed with all the ra-j/our limbs begin to grow faint, our hearts to grow sad; we 

diance of health and beauty, should so speedily be brought |j\urn to gaze upon the scenes that we have passed, but the/| descendants, for the first very interesting half century. They 

down to darkness and the worm. You will be told of some ||shadows of twilight have interposed their veil between us ;||ought not to be lost, or be suffered to go to decay. The 
proper method of preservation would be to cause them to be 


wintry chill, some casual indisposition, that laid her low ;|/we look around for the old and familiar faces, the compan- 
ions of our travel, but we gaze in vain to find them; we||printed, and a copy sent to each town in the Commonwealth. 





















but few know of the mental malady that previously sapped 
her strength, and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 
How many bright eyes grow dim! —how many soft cheeks 
grow pale!—how many lovely forms fade away into the 
tomb, victims of blasted hopes and withered joys? 

Woman is like some tender tree, the pride und beauty of 
the grove—graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but 
with the worm pressing in its heart. We find it suddenly 
withering, when it should be most fresh and luxuriant. We 
see it drooping its branches to the earth, and shedding leaf 
by leaf, until, wasted and perished away, it falls even in the 
stillness of the forest; and as we muse over the beautiful 


have out-stripped them all, in our race after pleasure, and 
the phantom yet uncaught, in a land of strangers, in a sterile 
and inhospitable country, the night-time of death, and weary 
and heavy laden, we lie down to rest in the bed of the grave! 
Happy, thrice happy, is he, who hath laid up treasures for 
himself for the distant and unknown to-morrow. 


Beavtirut Smrte.—A delicate child, pale and prema- 
\turely wise, was complaining, on a hot morning, that the 
|Poor dew-drops had been too hastily snatched away, and not 
‘allowed to glitter on the flowers, like other happier dew-drops, 
‘that live the whole of the day through, and sparkle in the 


The expense would be small, in comparison with the impor- 
tance of their contents, for they comprise the proper history 
of one of the most important States in the Union, —they 
contain many very interesting particulars respecting the 
early towns and churches of the Commonwealth, nowhere 
else to be found, —they convey much valuable information 
respecting the early Indian wars, and facts connected with 
the troublous times of Roger Williams, Ann Hutchinson, 
John Wheelwright, and others, —and the consequent perse- 
cutions which agitated the infant colony for a long period. 
The legislature, in their late session, took notice of this sub- 
ject, but nothing was done. We hope the matter will be 






















ruin, we strive in vain to recollect the blast or eget 
that could have smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instances of woman thus disappearing 
gradually from the earth, and have repeatedly fancied that I 
could trace their death through the various declensions of 
consumption, cold, debility, languor, and melancholy, until I 
reached the first symtom of disappointed love. The canker 
worm of grief preys slowly, but alas! too surely, upon the 
heart of its devoted victim. Its ravages are unnoticed by 
the casual observer, but the keen and discerning eye of hu- 
man mind, that most mysterious emanation from the crea- 
tive powers of the Almighty — discovers in the half checked 
sigh, the oft starting tear, the heavy cloud of sorrow casting ||into heaven. 







taken up at the next session, and the publication completed. 


moonlight, and throw the morning onwards to noon-day. — 
“The sun,” said the child, “has chased them away in his 
heat, or swallowed them upin his wrath.” Soon after came 
rain, and a rainbow ; whereupon his father pointed upwards, 
“See,” said he, “there stand thy dew-drops gloriously re-set, 
a glittering jewelry in the heavens; the clownish foot tram- 
ples on them no more. By this, my child, thou art taught, 
that what withers on earth blossoms again in heaven.” 
Thus the father spoke, and knew not that he spoke prefigur- 
ing words. Soon after the delicate child, with the morning 
brightness of his early wisdom, was inhaled, like a dew-drop, 


A Rare Discovery.—A lad found, a few days since, in 
the public road at Medfield, a “ Pine Tree” threepence, —one 
of the first silver coins issued in the Colonies. The “ Pine 
Tree” shillings and their fractions are well known to col- 
lectors of coins, and scarcely require description. They bear 
on one side a rude figure of a Pine Tree, with the word 
MASATHUSETS, and on the other, the date of 1652, (although 
they were not all coined in that year,) the figures indicating 
the value of the coin —as Xii., vi., iii.—and the word new- 
ENGLAND. — Transcript. 





its shadows upon the brow, the occasional lapse into melan- 
choly, and anon the forced and unnatural bursts of appa- 
rently high spirits, sure tokens of that mental consumption 
which bids defiance to the life reviving powers of medicine, 
to the utmost care and skill of the ablest physician. Wo, 
then, be to that man who trifles with the human heart as it | 
were a thing of light import — who, having sought till he 
obtained the “answering look of love from woman’s eye,” 
that undeniable proof of the return of his affection, casts 
aside as valueless the heart he then knows to be his own! 
No word of approach from the injured one may assail his 
ear, and the absence of reproof from without may lull the 
accusations of his inward monitor, but he may rest assured 
that, in the eye of God, he is regarded as a murderer. His 
strict tables of justice admit not of the palliations that man 
will conjure up to clear him in his own eyes; and this he 
will feel when reason, asserting her sway over his passions, | 
convinces him of the cruelty and injustice of his conduct. 
He will then seek to hide his very head for shame. But his 
remorse is now in vain for her whom death has already se- 
cured as his prize; no earthly power can reanimate the heart 
now cold in the grave, and the conviction that she whom 
his neglect has placed where she is for ever beyond the reach | 
of reparation, embitters reflection to the last moment of his 


existence. — Washington Irving. 
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THE JOURNEY OF HUMAN LIFE. 

[The following, by Robert M. Charlton, is one of the most beautiful 
things we have stumbled upon this many a day. Whata melancholy | 
truth there is in the allegory.] 

How truly does the journey of a single day, its changes 
and its hours, exhibit the history of human life! We rise 
up in the glorious freshness of a spring morning ; the dews 
of night, those sweet tears of nature, are hanging from each 
bough and leaf, and reflecting the bright and myriad hues 
of the morning. Our hearts are beating with hope, our 
frames buoyant with health. We see no cloud, we hear no 
storm ; and»with our chosen and beloved companions clus- 
tering around us, we commence our journey. Step by step, 
- the scene becomes more lovely, hour by hour our hopes be- 
come brighter. A few of our companions have dropped 
away, left—suddenly we have entered upon a new country. 
The dews of the morning are exhaled by the fervor of the 
noon-day sun; the friends that stand with us are disappear- 
ing. Some remain, but their looks are cold and estranged ; 
others have become weary, and have laid down to their rest; 
but new hopes beckon us on. The scene is more glorious 
and brilliant, but the beauty and freshness of morning have 
faded, and forever. But still our steps fail not, our spirits 
droop not. Onward and onward we go; the horizon of hap- 
piness and fame recedes as we advance to it; the shadows 


begin to lengthen, and the chilly airs of evening are usurp-|) 


ing the fervor of the noon-day. Still we press onward ; the 
goal is not yet won, the haven not yetreached. The bright 
orb of hope that had cheered us on, is sinking in the west ; 













































HAelect Poetry. 


SABBATH EVENING, 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 











How calmly sinks the parting sun ! 

Yet Twilight lingers still, 
And beautiful as dreams of heaven 

It siumbers on the hill ; 
Earth sleeps, with all her glorious things, 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 
And, rendering back the hues above, 
Seems resting in a trance of Love. 


Round yonder rocks the forest trees 

In shadowy groups recline 
Like nuns at evening bowed in prayer 

Around their holy shrine ; 
And through their leaves the night-winds blow 
So calm and still — their music low 
Seems the mysterious voice of prayer 
Soft-echoed on the evening air. 


And yonder western throng of clouds, 
Retiring from the sky, 
So calmly move, so softly glow, 
They seem to Fancy’s eye 
Bright creatures of a better sphere 
Come down at noon to worship here, 
And from their sacrifice of love 
Returning to their home above. 


The blue isles of the golden sea, 
The night arch floating high, 

The flowers that gaze upon the heavens, 
The bright streams leaping by, 

Are living with Religion — deep 

On earth and sea its glories sleep 

And mingle with the starlight rays 

Like the soft light of parted days. 


The spirit of the holy eve 
Comes through the silent air 
To feeling’s hidden spring, and wakes 
A gush of music there! 
And the far depths of ether beam 
So passing fair, we almost dream 
That we can rise and wander through 
Their open paths of trackiess blue. 


Each sou! is filled with glorious dreams, 
Each pulse is beating wild, 

And thought is soaring to the shrine 
Of glory undefiled ! 

And holy aspirations start 

Like blessed angels from the heart, 

And bind — for earth’s dark ties are riven — 

Our spirits to the gates of Heaven. 


Gavicties. 











Cotontat Recorps.—The early volumes of the Records 


of the Genera] Court of Massachusetts, from the first settle. 
ments in 1628 to the usurpation of Sir Edmund Andros in 


1686, are entire, and contain @ minute and circumstantial 












Tue Scorrisn TuistLe.— When the Danes invaded Scot- 
land, it was deemed unwarlike to attack an enemy in the 
thick darkness of the night, instead of a pitched battle by 
day ; but on one occasion the invaders resolved to avail 
themselves of this stratagem ; and in order to prevent their 
tramp béing heard, they marched bare-footed. They had 
thus neared the Scottish force unobserved, when a Dane un- 
luckily stepped his naked foot upon a superbly prickled this- 
tle, and instinctively uttered a cry of pain, which discovered 
the assault to the Scots, who ran to their arms and defeated 
the foe with terrible slaughter. The thistle was immediately 
adopted as the emblem of Scotland. 


Tacirurnity or Genius.—In conversation Dante was taci- 
turn or satirical; Butler was silent or caustic; Grey and 
Alfieri seldom talked or smiled. Descartes, whose avoca- 
tions formed him for meditation and solitude, was silent ; 
Rousseau was remarkably trite in conversation —not a word 
of fancy or eloquence warmed him. Milton was unsocial, 
and even irritable when much pressed by the talk of others. 
Addison and Moliere were only observers in society ; and 
Dryden has very honestly told us—‘“ My conversation is 
dull and slow, my humor seturnine and reserved ; in short, 
‘]I am not one of those who endeavor to break jests in com- 
pany, or make repartees.” 

Dancine. — “I am an old fellow,” says Cowper, in one of 
his letters to Hurdis; “but I had once my dancing days as 
you have now, yet I could never find that I could learn half 
so much of a woman’s real character by dancing with her, 
as by conversing with her at home, when I could observe 
her behavior at the table, at the fireside, and all the circum- 
stances of domestic life. We are all good when we are 
pleased ; but she is the good woman who wants no fiddle to 


sweeten her.” 


Usrortunate Mistaxe.— A French gentleman, living in 
the lower part of the city, recently received a cork leg from 
Paris, upon trying on which a sad mistake was discovered 
in its construction. The leg moves backwards instead of 
forward, and every time the unfortunate gentleman steps 
forward with his real leg, the artificial one pulls him back 
again ; so that the only way he can make use of the leg at 
all is by strapping it on heel foremost, and so he is now seen, 
going through streets with one foot pointed before and the 
other behind. 


Tue Emperor of Russia has just founded in the Academy 
of Medicine, at SppPetersbars, a Chair of Medical Literature 
and History, and has authorized the publication of a Medi- 
cal Journal. Thus step by step, may despotism itself be 
said to be unconsciously undermining itsown power. Where 


the light of science is permitted to shine, the iron rule of 
tyranny cannot endure for ever. 
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Nationa Bquity. 


THE OPISM TRADE WITH CHINA. 


Original. 


Tuis is the subject of an excellent article in the last For- 
eign Quarterly, the substance of which cannot fail] to be 
both usefri and interesting to our readers. In China, we 
have an instance of a people, estimated at more than three 
hendred millions, and constituting the largest family of the 
human race ever known to exist, refasing all intercourse 
with the restof mankind. Yet for centuries they have made 
po advance in civilization, and would probably for ever 
remain stationary, unless they received an impetus from a 
foreign people. Though there has long been a yearly in- 
terchange of commodities between them and civilized na- 
tions, the produce of each other’s industry, yet they are 
virtually as much strangers to each other asever. China 
has ever been a bone of contention with the different powers 
of Europe. As if it were really considered, as it is self- 
styled, the Celestial Empire, by the more civilized people of 
the west, it has always been sought after with extraordinary 
zeal. A commercial treaty has more particularly. been 
desired, in order to make the wealth of this great country 
available to other states. This has failed, for reasons which 
we will endéavor to show. No compulsory measures have 
yet been deemed advisable, and it is remarkable, that not- 


son of Levi to impose upon him in future. In this light we 
are tempted to regard the frequent orders of the supercargoes| 
for the ships to move down the Canton river ; their subse- 
quent recall; threats of breaking off the trade altogether, 
and final submission to extortion.” The East India Com- 
pany, however, made considerable advances towards con- 
ciliating the good opinion of the Chinese, and on this ac- 
count, enjoyed certain privileges, which, though but trifling, 
were not conceded to any other nation. 

The final settlement of the question of the opium trade 
may now be speedily expected, since it has become a na- 
tional affair, and is no longer confined to a few individuals 
in a distant part of the world. Whether we regard the capi- 
tal employed, or the countless millions of peop': concerned 
in the traffic, it is evidently a question of the « reatest impor- 
tance. “We do not hesitate,” says the Review, “to pro- 
nounce the opium trade on the coast of China one of the 
most abominable and mischievous systems now in existence, 
jand reflecting the greatest dishonor on the British flag.” 

The opium trade now under consideration, is that carried 
on between the British possessions in India, and the Chinese 
Empire. All the opium supplied from Turkey and domestic 
sources is very inconsiderable in quantity. The trade has 
risen into importance altogether, of late years, and an in- 
stance of such rapid augmentation of a single branch of com- 
merce is hardly on record. At the time of the embassy of 
Lord Macartney, opium wasaised only as a medicine. Af- 
withstanding the unwarlike character of the Chinese, and/||terwards it was employed as a luxury, and from that time 
the easy prey they appear to present to the hand of power, [the consumption rapidly increased. The quantity intro-| 
they have not of late been molested,.or their territories|;duced ‘uring the year ending in the Spring of 1837, was. 
invaded by any foreign armed force. Every inclination to|/34,000 cnests. In order to convey to the reader some idea) 
such an enterprise has been overruled by motives of pru-|/of the quantity consumed yearly by the Chinese from this! 
dence ; a sufficient pretext has not been afforded, and the||source, it may be mentioned, that although the weight of a) 
authorities have acted with tolerable discretion in their deal-|| chest of opium varies, the Malwa usually averages about! 
ings with foreign merchants. % |134 pounds per chest, and the Patna 116 pounds. Taking) 

Among the different characteristics of the Chinese, the||tberefore 120 pounds as the average of the whole, the quan-| 
most prominent, and the most difficult to be managed, is their ||tity.contained in 34,000 chests would amount to 4,080,000, 
national vanity. They are certainly the most self-sufficient || pounds. 
people on the face of the globe. From the time of Confucius,|| In those districts where the poppy is cultivated, which are) 
downwards, they have ranked all foreigners as barbarians, ||under the jurisdiction of the Company, the ryot or farmer is, 
infinitely inferior to themselves. They utterly deny the 


compelled to cultivate the poppy at a fixed rate, under pen-| 
Christian theory of the natural equality of mankind; and|/alty of having his property attached, and of giving securities 
by their laws it is deemed traitorous for any of the natives} 


for the faithful delivery of the product. A system of the| 
to bold more than the allowed communion with these inhabi- 


|most oppressive espionage is at the same time established| 
tants, as they term them, “of kwei-fang, or regions of the|/for the purpose of preventing the traffic in the slightest por- 
devil.” Another leading feature which grows out of the 


jtion of thisdrug. At certain seasons the Company’s godowns' 
prejudices before alluded to, is the domineering insolence||are opened at Calcutta, and the sales of opium effected ; and/ 
which causes the Chinese constantly to attempt imposition. |/such a wakeful eye is kept over the drug that it is scarcely! 
This is the more annoying, as it is always accompanied with|| possible to purchase a single pound at Calcutta from any| 
symptoms of great pusillanimity whenever a proper degree ||other than the agents of the government. To give the reader 
of firmness is opposed to it. This mixture of assumption |jan idea of the revenue derived by the government of British 
and impertinency, of swagger and cowardice, is extremely ||India from the monopoly in opium, it may be simply men-) 
contemptible, and intolerable to those who have dealings||tioned that the opiam sold in the season of 1837 would 
with them. lamount to £2,539,530. 

These two leading points of character, remarks the For-|} When the sales have been effected at Bombay and Cal- 
eign Quarterly, being fairly established, the line of conduct|'cutta, the opium is shipped on board vessels expressly fitted! 
te be pursued in our intercourse with the Chinese must be|/for the trade, which proceed immediately to China. They! 
evident. On the one hand, we should endeavor to elevate |/are called clippers, and aré remarkably handsome ships and 
our character as much as possible in their eyes by a course 


excellent sailers. Arrived on the coast, they deliver their; 
of upright, independent and conciliatory behavior, to gain |/cargo into a class of vessels called receiving ships, which are 
their esteem ; on the other, we should enforce respect by ex-|/always anchored at the station at Lintin, or some adjacent: 
treme firmness, and a stedfast determination never to submit lanchorages, at the mouth of the Canton river. The impor-'| 
to the slightest indignity. The reviewer thinks, however, |/tation being expressly forbidden by the Chinese government, 

that the conduct of foreigners has not always been in ac-|/it has now to be smuggled clandestinely into the country. | 
cordance with these principles. “ For our part, (he remarks,) || For this purpose native smuggling boats are employed, which), 
we confess that a perusal of the Company’s transactions in|/are well manned and armed. Collision with the authorities,|' 
China reminds us of a scene of constant occurrence in the ||however, rarely takes place, as fees are regularly paid for 
metropolis, of a purchase made in the shop of a Jew, who is|/connivance to the officers of the imperial preventive squad-|| 
in the habit of asking for his goods a much larger sum than|/ron. It is not unfrequent for the custom house officers them- 
he will take. At first, the customer is indignant at the at-||selves to be engaged in the trade. 
tempted imposition, and walks away with the determination || Thus do the English supply the Chinese with a deadly poi- 
of leaving the place. He scarcely gets outside the door,|/son; with which thousands yearly put a period to their exio'| 
however, before he is recalled by the Israelite, who offers to||tence. In addition to the evident detriment and loss of life!| 
lower, in some degree, his demand. This does not please,||among the Chinese, caused by the consumption of opium,|' 
and the bargain is refused. The Jew persists and the cus-|/the system of smuggling it into the country produces impor- 
tomer departs ; but before he reaches the street, the trades-||tant consequences. The greatest corruption of the affairs o 

man calls him back, and agrees to reduce the price to the||government necessarily ensues, bands of desperadoes are), 
proper value of the article. The purchaser now thinks that|| fostered and encouraged, and loss of life is frequently occa-|, 
by showing uneoncern, as if he were néflin real want of the 


sioned by their collision with the authorities. It is likewise 
goods, the crafty shopkeeper will give way still further, and|/thought that, setting all humane considerations aside, the 
therefore once more quits the premises. But in this he is 


| 
opium trade has been greatly injurious to the English con 
mistaken. He is no longer solicited to return ; and is there-||merce with China, not only by destroying.the character of | 


the English with that people, but by giving all lawful com-!' 
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fore obliged to go back, and, looking foolish enough, make 
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the best bargain he can ; thus giving encouragement to the|/ merce a tendency to become involved in this system of smug- 


gling; and gradually changed to piracy. There cannot be 
a doubt that the opium trade had a most pernicious influence 
in all the dealings of the English with the Chinese. 

The reviewer blames the conduct of Elliot, who showed 
himself inferior to the task of settling the difficulties with the 
Chinese government; and considers that the Chinese had ‘an 
undoubted right to endeavor to suppress the importation and 
consumption of that which they consider a deadly poison. 
Elliot exceeded his commission entirely, in ordering the 
opium to be delivered up, on a pledge that the British goy- 
ernment would indemnify the owners for the sacrifice. As 
it was a contraband trade, the British government is under 
no obligations to protect the merchants concerned in it. Nei- 
ther, thinks the reviewer, have the Chinese in this case acted 
in such a manner as to justify the English in proceeding to | 
extremities with them. Their contemptuous treatment of 
Elliot as entirely to be attributed to his own mismanagement, 
and a war would scarcely be deemed advisable, because a 
large party of smugglers have been punished. 

Since the number of the Foreign Quarterly appeared, from 
which the above remarks were abridged, recent circumstances 
seem to prove that the English and Chinese are likely to go 
to war. Such a war, should it become extensive and gen- 
eral, would probably end in the subjection of the Chinese to 
the British power, unless: Russia should»interfere, and sub- 
due the Celestial Empire to her own sway, for which Nicho- 
las and his cabinet could easily find a pretext, under the ap- 
pearance of lending the Chinese assistance against the en- 
croachments of Great Britain. 


Atstortcal. 


THE COMMERCIAL LEAGUE OF THE HANSE TOWNS, 


Tue Hanseatic League was a commercial confederacy 
which was formed in the north of Europe in the early part 
of the twelfth century, at a period when most of the nations 
inhabiting the eastern world were’sank in gloomy ignorance, 
dark and fearful barbarism, and slavish superstition. 

Hamburgh and Lubec, according to some authorities, and 
Bremen and Amsterdam, according to others, were the first who 
entered into a league with each other for their common safety, 
and for protection from the fierce nations by which they 
were encircled. Numerous other cities soon joined in the 
League, and the concentration of well organized naval and 
military power which it presented, formed a terrible scourge 
to the pirates of the northern seas, against whom its force 
was directed, and aided greatly in subduing and punishing 
the barbarian hordes which had so long devastated the sur- 
rounding countries. 

The commerce in which the cities composing the League 
were engaged, rapidly increased, their ships returned from 
distant climes heavily freighted with the rieh treasures and 
costly luxuries which a more advanced refinement in the 
arts had created, and every succeeding year, as it rolled on, 
marked an increased internal prosperity in their condition, 
and chronicled their continued external influence upon the 
surrounding nations. 

The mighty influence exercised by this great confederacy 
soor attracted the attention of all Europe. The monarchs 
around saw with wonder and astonishment the vast strides 
with which it was advancing towards the consummation of 
unrivalled power, and its political organization seemed new 
and strange to those accustomed to govern by the exercise 
of unlimited despotism and tyranny. The supreme legisla- * 
tive authority of the entire League, was vested in deputies 
chosen from the different cities and towns of which it was 
composed, who assembled in one great congress, where 
were proposed and discussed all those important measures 
which were adopted by this high deliberative body for the 
government and protection of the mighty interests which it 
controlled. Vast negotiations with the surrounding sover- 
eigns of Europe were carried on by means of -this great as- 
sembly, which met once in three years, and oftener when- 
ever the occasion called for their united deliberation and ac- 
tion. The city of Lubec was considered the capital of the 
League, and here the meetings were usually held, although 
no place was absolutely fixed upon for the sitting of the con- 











| gress. 


Such is a brief and general outline of the nature and form 
of a government which, as early as the thirteenth century, 
shone forth upon the despotic countries of benighted Europe, 
casting abroad upon its dark face the flashing rays of a po- 








litical beacon-light which is now burning so brilliantly upon 
the eastern and western hemispheres. 

The advancement of the confederate cities in wealth, re- 
finement, and military and naval greatness, was singularly 
rapid. As their resources were developed, the greatest ef- 
forts were put forth for the extension of their commerce, and 
having, by the number and strength of their ships of war, 
acquired the mastery of the northern seas, they next endeav- 
ored to secure a monopoly of the entire trade of which these 
waters were the medium, and in this manner to enjoy the 
same unrivalled dominion over the Baltic, in the north, as 
was exercised by the Venetians over the Adriatic, at the 
south. For the purpose of effecting this great object, both 
the purse and sword were brought into active requisition. 
That which could not be acquired by negotiation and gold, 
was taken by force; and in this manner large privileges 
and immunities were gradually obtained from the sove- 
reigns of northern Europe, until they became the undisputed 
masters of these Seas, and had secured the whole foreign 
commerce of Scandinavia, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, and 
Russia. 

It was during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that 
the confederacy was in the enjoyment of its highest degree 
of splendor and power. Nearly eighty cities were then 
bound together by the chains of commercial interest, ac- 
knowledging no earthly power as their superior, and looking 
only to their consolidated strength for protection against the 
mighty monarchs by whom they were surrounded. They 
were distributed into four great classes or circles, with one 
large city at the head of each. 

Courts of judicature were established in each of these capi- 
tal cities, in which were determined those numerous ques- 
tions that so frequently arose out of the complicated mercan- 
tile transactions in which their inhabitants were engaged. 

Every nation that dared to infringe upon its commercial 
privileges was speedily visited with the heaviest retribution, 
and the slightest violation of its political rights called down 
upon the aggressor the deepest vengeance. The transcend- 
ent might of the League was felt and acknowledged through- 
out every state in Europe, and the ships of war which it pos- 
sessed were often hired by neighboring princes to assist them 
in repelling invasion from abroad, or to chastise foreign in- 
sult and oppression. 

In 1358, the Danes, who were a barbarous, but powerful 
and warlike nation, maintained a ficet of armed ships in the 
Sound, which, for interrupting the commerce of the confed- 
eracy, were attacked by its ships of war, and nearly annihi- 
tated; and this so terrified Waldemar III.,then king of Den- 
mark, that he proposed the most humiliating terms of peace, 
by which he gave up all Schonen to the League for the space 
of sixteen years; and it was thus enabled to command the 
passage of the whole Sound, and in 1428, Erick, a succeed- 
ing monarch, having violated some of its maritime regula- 
tions, two hundred and fifty sail, with twelve thousand men! 
on board, were sent against him, who, after ravaging his 
kingdom with all the horrors of fierce national warfare, com-| 
pelled him to make ample restitution for every wrong he! 
had committed, and obliged him to submit to such terms for! 
restoring peace to his shaken empire, as the confederacy) 
thought proper to impose. | 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century, mighty ele-| 
ments began to form throughout Europe for the ultimate 
overthrow of the confederacy. Its vast superiority had arisen, | 
as much from the insubordination, anarchy, and confusion 
that had prevailed around it, as from the enlightened politi- 
cal organization by which it was governed. 

As the naval strength of the League formed the principal 
efements by which its influence and power abroad were pre- 
Served, and its ascendancy upon the seas maintained, the 
maritime nations of Europe perceived, that they must rival 
and even overpower it in this respect, before their subjects 
would be able to compete with its citizens in commercial 
enterprises; and the most strenuous exertions were made to 
accomplish this object. 

The countries of Zealand and Holland, by uniting their 
fleets, were at length sufficiently powerfal at sea to vindicate 
their right to the free navigation of the Baltic, which, after 
many struggles, they succeeded in establishing; and from 
that time the downfall of the League rapidly advanced. 

Many of its richest cities withdrew the moment that they 
no longer stood in need of its support, and those that had 
joined it through fear of being otherwise shut out from all 
intercourse with foreign countries, immediately seceded ; 
and no sooner had the ships of the English and Dutch com- 





menced trading with the Prussian and Polish townsjthan 
these also separated from the confederacy. ' 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, the only cities 
composing it were Lubec, Hamburgh, and Bremen, and even! 
these retained little besides the name to distinguish their 
sovereignty. 

A developement of the commercial resources possessed by 
the nations of Europe had been accomplished by the League ; 
the purposes of its organization had been effected; and 
when its power was no longer necessary for the continuance 
of commercial prosperity, when the spirit of rude barbarism 
had been expelled by the introduction of civilization and re- 
finement, and social order and political subordination had 
triumphed over the tyranny, oppression, and anarchy which 
had so long prevailed, the mighty agent which had produced 
these changes passed silently away from among the sover- 
eignties of the earth, leaving the impress of its former com- 
mercial grandeur deeply stamped upon every enlightened 
country in Europe. 


SWiscellantes. 


HISTORY OF HATS. 

Ara late meeting of the Society of Antiquarians, (England, ) 
J. A. Repton, Esq., communicated a curious and interesting 
paper on the history of hats, accompanied by eight sheets of 
drawings of hats and caps in an infinity of shapes and fash- 
ions, from the time of Richard II. up to 1784. He observed, 
the name hat was derived from a Saxon word, meaning a 
covering for the head, in which general sense it has been 
used by early authors, and applied to the helmets of steel. 
Hats and caps were anciently made of felt, woollen, silk, 
straw, and various other materials, and were as diversified in 
their colors. In the time of Elizabeth, the common people) 
generally wore woollen caps ; and some acts were passed in, 
her reign, encouraging the manufacture of them. The broad | 
brims were introduced by the cardinals to their scarlet hats, | 
and followed by the clergy. The inconvenience of the broad | 
rim all round, caused the turning up of one side; then two. 
sides were turned up, and, at last, turning up three sides, | 
introduced the cocked hat. The high crown hat was first, 
worn in the time of Elizabeth, and declined in the reign of, 
Charles II. Mr. Repton then noticed the ornaments of hats, | 
such as feathers, broaches and bands. Henry VIII. is de-| 
scribed, on his entry into Calais, wearing feathers from India, 
four feet long; and men wore feathers in their hats as late. 
as the reign of Queen Anne. 
in the hat to denote mourning for a deceased relative or| 








| 





Yew is mentioned as placed! 


shell, and for some months after ; i hey do not change 
their color, nor begin to moult their plumage, until advanced 
in their second year, 

The Cygnoides from Guinea, commonly called Swan-goose, 
of Muscovy-goose, a sort of middle species between the swan 
and the goose, is sufficiently plentiful in Britain, and unites 
so well with the common goose, according to report, as to 
cause little or no perceptible difference in their progeny. 
They are distinguished by their erect gait, and. thé scream- 
ing which they continue during almost the whole day, with- 
out any cbvious incitement. 

POPE’S WILLOW. 

We are informed that Mr. Custis, of Arlington, bas pre- 
sented to the Hon. J. K. Paulding, to Washington Irving, 
Esq., and to Mrs. Sigourney, each, a case containing slips 
from the veritable descendant of Pope’s Willow, the slips to 
be distributed by the distinguished authors above named, 
and charming poetess, to the most worthy of the literateurs, 
male and female, in the United States. The history of the 
descendants of Pope’s Willow, implanted in the American 
soil, is as follows: In 1775, John Park Custis, the father of 
Mr. C. of Arlington, while on duty as Aid-de-Camp to the 
Commandetin-Chief, at the siege of Boston, had an opportu- 
nity of showing some civilities to a British officer, made 
prisoner in a transport. Upon the evacuation of Boston, and 
march of the American forces towards New York, the Briton, 
grateful for the kindnesses he had received, presented to the 
Aid-de-Camp a small oil skin case, hermetically sealed, con- 
taining slips, cut by the officer’s own hand, from Pope’s Wil- 
low, at Twickenham, observing that, as he (the officer) on his 
embarkation from Europe, had believed that the troubles in 
America would soon cease, and he should remain, with his 
regiment, for a good many years in the colonies, he had 
brought over the willow to adorn some little establishment 
he proposed to purchase in the vicinity of Boston, and thus 
implant the descendants of the great poet's favorite tree, in 
the western hemisphere, On his return from head quarters, 
Mr. Custis brought with him, in his portmanteau, the British 
officer’s interesting present, and, sixty-five years ago planted 
the Willow of Twickenham on the banks of the Potomac, 
some magnificent specimens from which are now flourishing 
near Arlington house. The weeping willow is said to be of 
Asiatic origin, and was first introduced in Engiand from a 
slip found in a package of Smyrna figs. When Pope’s Wil- 
low decayed, it was dug up by the roots, and conveyed into 
the Grotto, and innumerable were the relics cut from the 
lifeless substance, to be preserved in veneration of the illus- 





friend. The paper contained numerous curious and amusing} 
quotations on the subject, from a great variety of authors. 
THE SWAN. 

Exctusive of ornament, the chief use of the swan is to) 
clear pieces of water from weeds, a service which was ef- 
fected some years since by swans, over a considerable breadth 
of water, at Clumber, the residence of the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, in the course of a year or two, — but they are generally) 
reputed great destroyers of the young fry of fish. 

The antiquity of this delicate and stately bird, the silent, 
swan, is conspicuous in the pages of history and of poetry. 
The prototype of the domesticated breed has heen probably, 
lost in the lapse of time, since the wild swans of countries, 
differ essentially, both in plumage and organic structure, 
from the tame. The longevity of the swan seems to equal, | 
if not exceed that of any other animal, as it is said to live, 
three centuries, a fact which it seems strange, and is to be 
regretted, has not been correctly ascertained in some of our) 
great families of old, so extremely attached to this noble bird. 

The swan feeds like the goose, and has the same familiarity 
with its keepers, kindly and eagerly receiving bread which 
is offered, although it is a bird of courage equal to its appa- 
rent pride, and both the cock and the hen are extremely dan- 
gerous to approach during incubation, or whilst their brood 
is young, as they have sufficient muscular force to break a 
man’s arm with a stroke of their wing. They both labor 
hard in forming a nest of water plants, long grass and sticks, 
generally in some retired part or inlet of the bank of the 
stream or piece of water on which they are kept. The hen 
begins to lay in February, producing an egg every other day, 
until she has deposited seven or eight, on which she sits six 
weeks. Buffon says it is nearly too months before the young 
are excluded. Swan’s eggs are much larger than those of 
the goose, white, and with a hard and sometimes t 
shell. The cygnets are ash-colored when they first 
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trious bard. \ 
A WARRIOR’S ESTIMATE OF WAR. 

Prince Eveene, who was one of the very ablest, among 
thé renowned Generals of his day, and who had gained honor 
in many a well fought battle, made the following remarks in 
relation to war : 

“ The thirst for renown sometimes insinuates itself into our 
councils under the hypocritical garb Of national honor. It 


dwells on imaginary insults, it suggests harsh and abusive 


language, and people go on from one thing to another, till 
they put an end to the lives of half a million of mén. The 
call for war proceeds generally from those who have no active 
share in its toils, as ministers, women, and the lounging 
population of a large town. I said one day in Venice, ina 
company which was very clamorous for a war, I wish that 
each of the great men and great women present was ordered 
by the emperor to contribute at the rate of four thousand 
ducats a head to the charges of the war, and that the other 
fine gentlemen among us were made to take the field forth- 
with in person. A military man becomes so sick of bloody 
scenes in war, that at peace he is averse to recommence 
them. I wish that the first minister who is called on to de- 
‘cide on peace or war, had only seen actual service. What 
| pains would he not take to seek in mediation and comprom- 
ise the means of avoiding the effusion of so much blood! It 
is ignorance, and levity, which are always cruel, that make 
cabinets lean to the side of war.” 
BURNING LAKES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Tue following account ofthe “ Burning Lakes,” the most 
remarkable volcanic phenomena in the immediate vicinity of 
Aguachapa, is from Montgomery’s Narrative, just published : 

“ Of these lakes, or ponds, there are several ; and they’ oc- 
cupy a considerable tract of land. The largest is about a 


| hundred yards in circumference. In this, as in all the others, 









the water, idh was extremely turbid, and of a light brown 
color, was boiling furiously, and rising in bubbles three or 
four feet high. The steam ascended in a dense white cloud, 
and spread for a considerable distance round, as [ stood for 
some time on the bank of this natural cauldron, gazing with 
awe upon its tremendous vortex. The heat was so great on 
the surface of the ground, near the borders of the lakes, that 
had our feet not been protected by thick shoes, it could not 


have been endured. On thrusting a knife into the ground, 


the blade, when drawn out, after a few seconds, was so hot 
as to burn the fingers. Our horses, which, according to the 
custom of the country, were not shod, exhibited such symp- 
toms of uneasiness, owing to the state of the ground beneath 
them, or in consequence of the strong smell of the steam, 
that it was found necessary to leave them tied at some dis- 
tance from the scene. In some places a little column of 
smoke issued fiercely from a hole in the ground, while in 
others, the water in a boiling state, gushed out like a foun- 
tain. The ebullitions of these lakes, or springs, have formed, 


on the borders of them, a deposit of the finest clay, and of||* 


every variety of colors. But it does not appear that the na- 
tives have profited by the facility thus afforded them for the 
manufacture of pottery. And although nothing would be 
more easy than to establish there the finest mifferal baths in| 
the world, this object has never occupied their attention.” 


IRON IN MISSOURI. 
Proressor Hatiin a note appended to an interesting work 
on Geology, translated from the German, gives the following 
account of the Iron Mines in Missouri: 










‘‘ Neither the mountains of Russia, nor those of any por-! 
tion of the eastern hemisphere, surpass, nor is it to be be-| 
lieved, do they equal, in quantity, or in the richness of their! 
ores, the iron mountains of Missouri. These are situated | 
forty milés west of the Mississippi river, ninety south of St.| 
Louis, and but twelve or fourteen miles from the famous La 
Motte lead mines. They have been for a number of years, | 
the chief object of attraction for all scientific travellers in| 
the Western States. We paid them a visit in 1837. From) 
the manuscript notes made on that occasion, we take liberty 
to insert such quotations as we may deem appropriate. 

“The most northern has usually been denominated The! 
Iron Mountain. Itis composed almost entirely of micaceous| 
and the specular oxides of iron, in masses varying in bulk 
from a pigeon’s egg to a middling sized church, thrown to-! 
gether, one on another, and constituting a tolerably regular, 
cone, whose base covers an area of three or four hundred) 
acres, and whose axis is at Jeast four hundred feet in length. 
The ore is loose,—no digging, no blasting is required. ! 
Thousands of tons might be removed without the use of drill, 
hammer, wedge, or crow-bar. The larger masses, before; 
they can go to the furnace, must be broken to pieces. It is. 
a hill rather than a mountain, from whose summit nothing) 
meets your eye, in any direction, but an unbroken native | 
wilderness. The ascent is gradual. You can travel over| 
the whole of it on horseback. In moving over it, however, | 
you will be astonished, on looking down, to find beneath. 
your feet no soil, no earth, nothing but an immense accumu- 
lation of block and fragments of iron, yielding from sixty to’ 
eighty-five per cent. of the pure metal. The quantity !— 
Who can estimate it? What is its depth below the surface? 
How came it here? These are a bone for theory-framers to 
pick. Volcanic fire, we have little doubt, had the chief 
agency in generating this strange phenomenon. Its effects, | 
as we think, are visible both in the mountain itself and in 
the country around it; in the shattered ore, in many porous, | 
half vitrified stones; in the broken, ash colored rocks, whose) 
fragments we cannot distinguish from the ancient lava which 
is now before us, and which we picked up among the Apen-, 
nines of Italy. But it is not our business totheorize. After! 
satisfying ourselves with gazing at this wonder of Nature’s 
producing, and in examining the plot of a magnificent city, 
called Missouri city, marked out among the trees on a plain} 
at the foot of the mountain—a city which exists, as yet,| 
only in the imagination of its projector, for there is but a 
single small, one-story house on the ground — we moved off 
southward to inspect the other mountain, the Pilot Knob, 
which is six or seven miles distant. This, too, we found to 
be in the form of a cone, but regalar and rugged, particularly 
near the summit. Its base is broader, extending over a 
greater number of acres. 

“The same materials which compose the iron mountain} 
are found here, and, in addition to these, a vast quantity of 
she fer oxide rouge of Brongniart or the red oxide of iron, 
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|sithilar in appearance to that which occurs in several town- 
ships in the northern part of the state of New York. The 
| amount of iron here is greater than at the Iron Mountain. 
|| No furnaces are yet erected in its neighborhood. They will 
| appear shortly. These astonishing accamulations of an ore 
the richest in itself which earth gives to man —more valua- 
ble, intrinsically, than gold or diamonds— will not, we are 
persuaded, much longer be suffered to remain here undis- 
turbed and useless. But generation after generation will 
pass away before the immense amount of ore will be materi- 
ally diminished. These mountains do not contain all the 
iron-ore which this favored state» possesses, nor, is it sup- 
posed, the moiety. Indeed, we do not believe we need fear 
the charge of having exaggerated, should we assert that the 
single state of Missouri has within her limits a sufficiency 
of iron, were it brought intu the markets, to supply the de- 
mand for the article throughout the vast West, throughout 
the whole Union, throughout the entire continent, for centu- 
ries to come. 
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Meopricau Lirerature.— We have said what was true and 
just, on all occasions, in vindication of the claims of the 
Literary Emporium to its ancient title; but we do not in- 
tend to ask more for the city in this respect than it fairly de- 
serves. And we can well afford, too, that others should have 
all the credit which belongs to them. There is Philadelphia, 
for example ; —it is well known there are some energetic 
firms there, and they do get up, not books merely — books to 
sell —republications of the lowest order—all sorts of trash, 
in a word ; but good, genuine, original, national works, wor- 
thy to be called and considered a part of American literature 
and of literature at large. We might go into some inter- 
esting details and some lively gossip on this score, but have 
no space for it to-day ; and the subject requires labor and 
time to do it justice. Suffice it for our present purpose to 
mention the medical department. It is a little remarkable 
how the fact came to be so, and so decidedly as it is, bat it 
must be allowed, whatever our merits in other matters may 
be, we are behind hand in this. We have no medical or 
surgical work here beyond a weekly. In New York they 
have but just started a Quarterly, which may or may not 
live, and may or may not deserve to do so. In Baltimore, 
it is much the same, only their Review has yet gone but to 
a single number, we believe. Elsewhere, all is compara- 
tively blank —all save Philadelphia. There the healing sci- 
ence flourishes indeed. The best foreign works are reprinted, 
the best American are produced there. ‘Witness their medi- 
cal schools, their professors, their sanitary institutions; but 
especially look at their professional periodicals. We cannot 
enlarge on their merits. We shall not even name them now; 
but the general aspect of the case is too signal to escape the 
most careless observer. 

These reflections are suggested just now, by a glance in- 


and Haswell. We do not know that these gentlemen take 
the lead in the medical business. Perhaps they do not. But 
we do know that they are issuing valuable and admirable, 
works on medicine and surgery, and kindred subjects, for 
the honor and use of the profession and the people. Here, 
for example, is Hecker’s “‘ Epidemics of the Middle Ages,” a 
German work, well known to scholars. Here are “‘ Marshall 
on the Heart, Lungs, &c. ;’’ and Weathershead also on the 
Diseases of the Lungs; and Carling’s “Tetanus;” and 
Bouillard’s “ Acute Auricular Rheumatism ;” and Pritchard’s 
“Insanity,” an invaluable treatise ; and the best standard 
productions of Cooper, and Gooch, and Stones, and a score 
more which we cannot stop to specify. Better than all the 
rest, however, the monthly journal issued by this firm ;— 
the “Serect Mepicat Lisrary,” edited by Dr. Bell himself, 
enough to give character to a city. This work, besides all 
usual miscellanies, republishes constantly the choicest for- 
eign treatises entire ; treatises in one or two monthly num- 
bers or parts of numbers, which at home probably sell at 
more than the price of this periodical for a year? So much 
for a little intelligent enterprise. It deserves the success 
which we are sure it must meet with ; and it is this convic- 
tion which has induced us to call attention to the subject : 
no literature, excepting religious, is of greater importance 
or interest to the public, than the portion of it in the prepar- 
ation and publication of which these gentlemen so much excel. 

















































Excessive Rents. — We believe nothing is gained by land- 
lords, ‘in the long ran,” by the practice of exacting exor. 
bitant rents for houses and stores. Many of them act Upon 
the rule of Hudibras, 

“ The worth of a thing 

Is what it will bring ;°” 
whereas the trae criterion is, especially with respect to rents 
what the tenant can afford to pay. If more than this js de. 
manded, we believe it will generally be found that the loss 
to the landlords, by failares and by the tenements Standing 
unoccupied, wiil more than counterbalance extra profits, 
Several locations in this city might be pointed out as illus. 
trations of this remark. The present state of business js 
well calculated to test the equity of the rates demanded for 
houses and stores ; and though few are untenanted for which 
a fair rate is charged, we see in all parts of the city those 
which are in vain seeking occupants at their former extraya- 
gant prices. 


Lanp Stripes rv Canapa.— These singular occurrences are 
not very uncommon on some of the streams in Canada. Ip 
situations where the substratam is sand, overlaying another 
of clay, the streams, being pent by and unable to burst their 
icy covering, which is often several feet in thickness, find 
way for their accumulating mass as they are swelled by the 
melting snow, hy washing out the sand béneath the banks, 
leaving the soil and gravel above unsupported, which falls 
and slides into the river. A slide of several hundred acres 
took place recently on one of the tributaries of the St. Law- 
rence, falling at intervals, and extending, in the course of 
three hours, to a distance of two miles up and down the 
river. A sugary of five hundred maple trees, in which men 
were at work, went off with the rest, but the men escaped. 
The water had to rise above forty feet, to overcome the dam 
thus formed, floating off some mills, and flowing several 
whole farms. It is expected the lake thus formed will re- 
main permanently. 





Prospects or a Contest. — Whoever looks attentively at 
the present state of affairs, will perceive the elements of 
the most extensive contest that ever agitated the world, and 
haman sagacity will hardly be able. to divine the means of 
preventing it. The hostilities of the English and Chinese; 
the advance of the conquests of the Russians from the north 
and the British from India, which have brought them into 
close proximity ; the troubles between the Porte and the 
Egyptians, which threaten to involve all the powers of Eu- 
rope; the difference between the French and the South - 
American Republics, and our own with England, —all these 
indicate a state of things which trifling events may ag- 
gravate to wars that will sweep over the entire face of the 
globe. 

The passion for war, however, in civilized nations is much 
abated, and we have strong hopes that the prevalence of pa- 
cific views, may prevent such a scene of universal devasta- 
tion. 


Banreatn and Satt.— The marriage of M. De Bodisco, the 
Russian minister at Washington, whose romantic attachment 


||to a Miss Williams, a daughter of a elerk in one of the De- 


partments, has been a subject of newspaper notoriety for a 
year past, was celebrated on the 9th inst., at Georgetown. 
The bridegroom is an old man of sixty years, and wore 4 
coat almost entirely of silver, bedizened with several orders ; 
the bride, a pretty girl of fifteen, decked for sacrifice in satin, 
jewels, lace and flowers ; and some of the editors, who seem 
to be in as great raptures as the bridegroom himself, de- 
scribes the occasion as “one of the prettiest scenes of the 
kind ever witnessed.” Bah! 


To ovr Susscrisers.— We are obliged to renew our re- 
quest to subscribers who have not paid their subscriptions to 
the present volume, to do so immediately. They will please 
forward the money directly to the publishers, through the 
hands of the postmasters where they receive their papers; 
and in cases where the postmasters decline forwarding it, it 
may be sent at our risk and expense. As this proposal de- 
prives our subscribers of all excuse for delay, we shall ex- 


pect in all cases, prompt payment. 


Tue Private Concert of the Musical Education Society, 
Tuesday evening last, at the Melodeon, was-one of the most 
interesting we have attended. The performances of the 
Flute Club were particularly admired. , 
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Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, for the adjustment of 


international disputes, and for the promotion of universal 
eace, without resort to arms. With a Sixth Essay. Boston: 
Whipple & Damrell, for the Am. Peace Society. 1840. 


An Essay on a Congress of Nations, and containing the substance 
of the Rejected Essays on that subject. With original thoughts 
and a copious Appendiz. By William Ladd, Boston. 
Turse Essays are the result of a premium of $1,000 

offered by the American Peace Society, but which was never 
awarded, in consequence of the referees, Messrs. Adams, 
Story and Webster, being unable to concur in allowing any 
one of a large number a superiority over its competitors, so 
decided as would have been implied by such an arbitration, 
and which alone would have justified it. The Society, how- 
ever, knowing the value of the collection thus made, and 
rightly estimating the propriety and the importance, under 
the circumstances, of spreading at least a portion of them 
before the public eye, concluded to issue the volume before 
us. This is understood, we suppose, to contain generally 
the best of these compositions; the best, at least, for the 
purposes which the Society has in view; or such, at all 
events, as they esteemed so. And the selection seems to us 
to do honor to their judgment, as well as to the several con- 
tribators. 

These, perhaps, we should at least name, though it is not 
in our power—and we regret that it is not so—to render 
any justice to their respective efforts. Three of them, how- 
ever, are anonymous. Another is by Prof. Upham, of Bow- 
doin College, who, it is well known, has long been (if we may 
use the phrase in this connection,) in the field. The fifth is 
the production of J. A. Bolles, Esq. of this city, who, we can- 
not refrain from saying here, though not the oldest or must 
experienced of the respectable and numerous associates 
whom he had to encounter, (another alaram of a word, we 
ackuowledge, so belligerent have men made even their daily 
language ') has certainly lost no laurels in the contest. His 
whole argument, and it 7s an argument — and there is a pecu- 
liar adroitness and ingenuity about it, which remind us of 
the author’s profession —is reared out of good materiel, and 
fortified, as it seems to us, with a strength and compactness 
that bespeak a well-disciplined mind, whatever its sentiments 


on the subject at issue might be. The style of it, moreover, | 
is creditable to him. It is classical, as well as vigorous. In} 


fact, dry and old as his subject is, or may be esteemed by 
some persons, he has managed to make his essay attrac- 
tive, if not very novel, the effect, partly, of a certain glow of 
feeling which he has thrown at least over some portions even 
of his most elaborate composition. It is an enthusiasm we 
like mach. Be it lawyer-like or otherwise, it is not unschol- 


arlike at least. ‘“ Whenever,’’ — Mr. Bolles concludes in this 


sanguine feeling —“‘ whenever the grand desideratum is at 
length attained, then will the bright visions of prophetic phi- 
lanthropy be more fully realized, and shine forth in living 
beanty before the eyes of a delighted world ;—then shall 
the strong and figurative language of Isaiah become familiar 
and true as household words ; —and then shall the ‘ golden 
era’ of the Poets return, under the auspices, not of a heathen 
Saturn, —a fabulous divinity, —buat of that Saviour, Christ 
the Lord, whose highest title is, ‘Prince of Peace,’ — and 














add, regarding this person, what he tells us in his Pre- 
face, that he was, like Cheverus himself, at Mayenne, and 
resided there during his youth. Hence an early acquaint- 
ance between them. This continued through life; and when 
the Bishop went to Bordeaux, the intimacy seems to have 
been freshly renewed. All the documents of the latter, at 
his decease, fell into our author’s hands. Add to these, the 
materiel he might well be supposed to collect wherever in 
France he had intercourse with the subject of his memoir, 
together with what he could get from correspondents in 
this country, and particularly in our own city, and we have 
the data of the volume before us. 

It is out of the question todiscuss or criticize here. For either 
there is no lack of opportunity, but under the circumstances, 
(and we regret it the less as the character and career of 
Cheverus are so generally familiar to this community,) we 
must Content ourselves with a single remark on the manner 
in which the work is executed. The honesty of the author 
is to us intrinsically obvious enough, sevfar as that goes, 
and needed no guarantee on the part of our fellow-citizen, 
the translator, who knows him well. His accuracy is less 
conspicuous : in regard to that portien of the Bishop’s history, 
of which Boston is the site, this remark is particularly appli- 
cable, the mistakes being not a few, though, on the other 
hand, we cannot see that much importance is to be attached 
to them. Very natural ones they surely’ are ;— under the 
circumstances in which the materiel was collected and 
used, perhaps unavoidable. Mr. Stewart has done well to 
correct some of them. Others, including those pointed out 
since the publication of the book, can readily be dispensed 
with in a future edition. 

As to style, with some it might be considered a fair sub- 
ject of ridicule. To our ears it certainly does seem some- 
thing like an indiscriminate panegyric, from beginning to 
end. But allowance must be made for this, if we cannot 
relish it. The affection and admiration for Cheverus, 
among his intimates, especially in bis own country, were 
enthusiastic ;—an enthusiasm which it is no new thing 

ere to say his character was, in many particulars, remark- 

ably calculated to excite. But more especially, as the 
translator observes, we must remember all along, “it is a 
Frenth style; and a book written by a Frenchman, for 
Frenehmen, will necessarily partake of the characteristics 
of the French.” 

Bearing these things in mind, we have read this volume 
;with pleasure, and we hope not without edification; we 
think others may do likewise. Least of all are we among 
those who apprehend any harm from it. We trust, on the 
contrary, that, in a community at once so intelligent and so 
tolerant as ours, beyond the pale of the class it is specially 
bat not solely written for, its perusal may do much good. 





The Greek Reader, by Frederic Jacobs. A new edition, with 
English Notes. critical and explanatory : by Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1840. 

Amone the most useful of the publications of the Messrs. 
Harper, and the most honorable to the country, though of 
course the least known by readers in general, are the series 
of classical works of Professor Charles Anthon, of Columbia 
College. This series is intended to consist of about thirty 
volumes, of which nine are already published, and the tenth 


whose advent was announced in Judea, as the coming of|lis nearly ready to be issued. These editions are based on 


‘Peace on Earth and good-will to men!’ ” 


Aggredere o magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores ; 
Cara deim soboles, magnum Jovis, incrementum ! 
Adspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Terrasque, tractusque maris celumque profundum, 
Adspice, venturo letentur ut omnia seclo.” 

Mr. Ladd’s Essay deserves a review by itself, buy we can 
do no more than commend it to general notice, as a most 
valuable performance; and we feel that our brevity is of the 
less moment, inasmuch as this gentleman’s reputation is so 
widely and well established. He stands at the head of our 
Peace Veterans, —the Champion of the “Congress. of Na- 
tions.” 


—_— 


The Life of Bishop Cheverus, Archbishop of Bordeaux, and 
formerly Bishop of Boston, &c. By J. Huen-Dubourg, 


Priest, and late Professor of Theology. Translated from the 

French by E. Stewart. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 

Tue title of this volume is sufficient to indicate that it 
ought to be noticed and read, and not alone among that de- 
nomination for whom it is specially intended. Yet we can- 
not do more here than furnish a summary description of the 
Scheme of it. The author appears above. We need only 


the latest and most accurate texts, subjected to the most care- 
ful revision, and accompanied by full and lucid commen- 
taries in English, calculated to give the student a thorough 
and correct understanding of the author. As evidence of 
their excellence, it may be stated that they have all been 
republished in England and Scotland, and some of them 
have passed through three or four editions. An eminent 
scholar, James Boyd, LL. D., one of the masters of the 
High School at Edinburgh, who superiotends their publi- 
cation at that place, remarks, — “I have not felt myself war- 
jranted to make any alteration in the text as given by Pro- 
fessoi Anthon, nor to mutilate, by the least omission, his ad- 
mirabie explanatory notes.” 

The Greek Readet of Jacobs, is the ninth of the series, 
and its preparation must have been a work of great labor 
and research to the professor, as the extent and critical ac- 
curacy of his explanatory notes will show. The volume 
contains, in addition, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anac- 
reon, and a copious Lexicon. 

The fortheoming work is a Classical Dictionary, by Prof. 
Anthon, intended to elucidate all the important points con- 
nected with the geography, history, biography, archeology, 


& 
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and mythology of the Greeks and Romans, with a copious 
Chronological Table, and an account of their coins, weights, 
measures, &c. We shall look for its appearance with much 
interest. 





CVecklm Mecory. 


The Inquirer, published at Nantucket, states that one of 
the whale ships which recently arrived at that place from the 
Pacific, is estimated to have cleared more than a dollar an 
hour, beside interest on cost, &c., from the time she sailed, 
until the hour of her arrival. 

If a man begins to save ten cents a day when he is 21 
years old, and continues to do so until he is 70, he will then 
be worth $10,957 37. A great many boys and young men 
spend nearly as much as this for unnecessary and injurious 
eating, drinking and smoking. 

The comet so frequently mentioned in the English papers, 
has been observed by Prof. Loomis, of Hudson College, Ohio, 
and at New Haven. It has never been visible to the naked 
eye, and is receding both from the sun and the earth. 

Under the penny postage system in England, franking is 
wholly abolished, much to the grief of certain Peers and 
M. P.’s. The Prime Minister himself can neither send nor 
receive a free letter. 

Henry Wild, a tailor who lived in 1694, became in a few 
years, while working at his trade, master of the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic and Persian languages. 

The sheriff of the county ia which Natchez, Mississippi, 
is situate, has one hundred negroes in jail for their masier’s 
debts, and is about to sell them. 

Good New Orleans Sugar may now be bought for five 
cents per pound at retail, and at wholesale for about the costs 
of transportation from the place of manufacture to Boston. 

The largest Bats in the world, are found in the island of 
Java. Some of them have bodies a foot long, and wings 
which measure, when extended, five feet. 

The British House of Commons have appointed a select 
committee to inquire into the practical working of the act 
for regulation of mills and factoriés. 

The number of persons thrown out of employment in this 
country by the distressed state of the times, is computed at 
near one million. ‘ 

A silk cotton tree, in the island of St. Thomas, in the West 
Indies, is thirty-four and a half feet in circumference. 

Stevens, the author of “Incidents of Travel,” is said.to 
have received over nine thousand dollars for copy-right. 

The population of Paris is 909,126, of whom 62,359 are 
“indigent,”’ and receive assistance from the pubiic. 

Sparks’ edition of Franklin, in the manner of his “‘ Wash- 
ington,” has just been completed. 


EUStiess Directory. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, ‘Tea, Chocolate 

Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style, *,* Gentlemen ransiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desitable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 ets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has Jately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior bape ee some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. : 











C. D. STRONG, ae 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of sécond 
hand buoks, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


OREL TOWLE, 
Dealer in Hats, Caps, Gloves, Umbrellas, &c., 29 Hanover Street, eor- 
ner of Elm Street, (under Saml. Beal and Son’s Furniture Rooms.) 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. ‘I'he Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
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and the fingers of the holder were so paralyzed that, for 
some minutes, he was incapable of resuming his gun. 

The natives had now become so excited as to forget al} 
prudence, and the women and children of the little hamlet 
had come down to the shore, to share in the general enthy. 
siasm. They crowded to the opening, and were so unmind. 
ful of their danger that it was necessary to drive them back 
with some violence. Had the monster known his Strength, 
and dared to have used it, he would have gone over that Spot 
with a force which no human power could have withstood, 
and would have crushed, or carried with him into the lake, 
about the whole population of the place. 

It is not strange that personal safety was forgotten in the 
excitement of the scene. The tremendous brute, galled with 
wounds and repeated defeat, tore his way through the foam. 
ing water, glancing, from side to side, in the vain attempt 
to avoid his foes, then rapidly ploughing up the stream, he 
grounded on the shallows, and turned back, frantic and be- 
wildered at his circumscribed position. At length, maddened 
with suffering, and desperate from continued persecution, 
he rushed furiously to the mouth of the stream, burst through 
two of the nets, and I threw down my gun in despair; for it 
looked as though his way, at last, was clear to the wide lake. 
But the third net stopped him, and his teeth and legs had got 
entangled in all. This gave us a chance of closer warfare 
with lances, such as are used against the wild buffalo. We 
had sent for this weapon, at the commencement of the at- 
tack, and found it much more effectual than guns. Entering 
a canoe, we plunged lance after lance into the alligator, as 
he was struggling under the water, till a wood seemed to be 
growing from him, which moved violently above, while his 
body was concealed below. His endeavors to extricate him- 
self, lashed the water into foam, mingled with blood; and 
there seemed no end to his vitality, or deerease to his re- 
sistance, till a@ lance struck him directly through the middle 
of the back, which an Indian, with a heavy piece of wood, 
hammered into him, as he could cateh an opportunity. My 
companion, on the other side, now tried to haul him to the 
shore, by the nets to which he had fastened himself, but had 
not sufficient assistance with him. As I had more force with 
me, we managed, with the aid of the women and children, 
to drag his head and part of his body on to the little beach, 
where the river joined the lake, and, giving him the “ coup 
de grace,” left him to gasp out the remnant of his life on 
the sand. 

I regret to say that the measurement of the length of this 
animal was imperfect. It was night when the struggle 
ended, and our examination of him was made by torch-light. 
I measured the circumference, as did also my companion, 
and it was over eleven feet immediately behind the fore legs. 
It was thirteen feet at the belly, which was distended by the 
immoderate meal made on the horse. As he was only part 
out of the water, I stood with a line at his head, giving the 
other end to an Indian, with directions to take it to the ex- 
tremity of the tail. The length so measured was twenty-two 
feet ; but at the time I doubted the good faith of my assis- 
tant, from the reluctance he manifested to enter the water, 
and the fears he expressed that the mate of the alligator 
might be in the vicinity. From the diameter of the animal, 
and the representations of those who examined him after- 
wards, we believed the length to have been about thirty feet. 
As we intended to preserve the entire skeleton, with the skin, 
we were less particular than we otherwise should have been. 
On opening him, we found, with other parts of the horse, 
three legs entire, torn off at the haunch and shoulder, which 
he had swallowed whole, besides a large quantity of stones, 
some of them of several pounds weight. 

The night, which had become very dark and stormy, pre- 
vented us from being minute in our investigation ; and, 
leaving directions to preserve the bones and skin, we took 
the head with us, and returned home. This precaution was 
induced by the anxiety of the natives to secure the teeth; 
and I afterwards found that they attribute to them miracu- 
lous powers in the cure or prevention of diseases. 

The head weighed nearly three hundred pounds ; and so 
well was it covered with flesh and muscle, that we found 
balls quite flattened which had been discharged into the 
mouth, and at the back of the head, at only the distance of 
a few feet, and yet the bones had not a single mark to show 


that they had been touched. 
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move, stood trembling where the attack was made. The 
alligator, disregarding him, pursued the man, who safely 
reached the bank, which he could easily have ascended, but 
rendered fool-hardy by his escape, he placed himself behind 
a tree, which had fallen partly into the water, and drawing 
his heavy knife, leaned over the tree, and on the approach 
of his enemy, struck him on the nose. The animal repeated 
his assault and the Indian his blows, until the former, exas- 
perated at the resistance, rushed on the man, and seizing 
him by the middle of the body, which was at once enclosed 
and crushed in his capacious jaws, swam into the lake. His 
friends hastened to the rescue ; but the alligator slowly left 
the shore, while the poor wretch, writhing and shrieking in his 
agony, with his knife uplifted in his clasped hands, seemed, 
as the others expressed it, “held out as a man would carry 
atorch.” His sufferings were not long continued, for the 
monster sank to the bottom, and soon after re-appearing 
alone on the surface, and calmly basking in the sun, gave 
to the horror-stricken spectators the fullest confirmation of 
the death and burial of their comrade. 

A short time after this event, I made a visit to Halahala, 
and expressing a strong desire to capture or destroy the al- 
ligator, my host readily offered his assistance. The animal 
had been seen, a few days before, with his head and one of 
his fore feet resting on the bank, and his eyes following the 
motion of some cows which were grazing near. Our in- 
former likened his appearance to that of a cat watching a 
mouse, and in the attitude to spring upon his prey when it 
should come within his reach. 

Hearing that the alligator had killed a horse, we proceeded 
to the place, about five miles from the house. It was a tran- 
quil spot, and one of singular beauty, even in that Jand. 
The stream, which a few hundred feet from the lake narrow- 
ed to a brook, with its green banks fringed with the graceful 
bamboo, and the alternate glory of glade and forest, spread- 
ing far and. wide, seemed fitted for other purposes than the 
familiar haunt of the huge creature that had appropriated it 
to himself. A few cane huts were situated a short distance 
from the river, and we procured from them what men they 
contained, who were ready to assist in freeing themselves 
from their dangerous neighbor. The terror which he had 
inspired, especially since the death of their companion, had 
hitherto prevented them from making an effort to get rid of 
him ; but they gladly availed themselves of our preparations, 
and with the usual dependence of their character, were wil- 
ling to do whatever example should dictate to them. Hav- 
ing reason to believe that the alligator was in the river, we 
commenced operations by sinking nets, upright, across its 
mouth, three deep, at intervals of several feet. The nets, 
which were of great strength, and intended for the capture 
of the wild buffalo, were fastened to trees on the banks, 
making a complete fence to the communication with the 
lake. 

My companion and myself placed ourselves with our guns 
on either side of the stream, while the Indians, with long 
bamboos, felt for the animal. For some time he refused to 
be disturbed ; and we began to fear that he was not within 
our limits, when a spiral motion of the water, under the spot 
where I was standing, led me to direct the natives to it; and 
the creature slowly moved on the bottom towards the nets, 
which he no sooner touched, than he quietly turned back and 
proceeded up the stream. This movement was several times 
repeated, till, having no rest in the enclosure, he attempted 
to climb up the bank. On receiving a ball in the body, he 
uttered a growl like that of an angry dog, and plunging into 
the water, crossed to the other side, where he was received 
with a similar salutation, discharged directly into his mouth. 
Finding himself attacked on every side, he renewed his at- 
tempts to ascend the banks; but whatever part of him ap- 
peared was bored with bullets, and feeling that he was 
hunted, he forgot his own formidable means of attack, and 
sought only safety from the troubles which surrounded 
him. 

A low spot, which separated the river from the lake, a 
little above the nets, was unguarded, and we feared that he 
would succeed in escaping over it. Jt was here necessary 
to stand firmly against him; and in several attempts which 
he made to cross it, we turned him back with spears, bam- 
boos, or whatever first came to-hand. He once seemed de- 
termined to force his way, and, foaming with rage, rgshed, 
with open jaws, and gnashing his teeth, with a tid. too 
ominous to be despised, appeared to have his full enefgies 
aroused, when his career was stopped by a large bamboo 
thrust violently into his mouth, which he ground te pieces, 




































































Popular Gongs. 


THE OLD ARM CHAIR. 


BY ELIZA COOK....8ET TO MUSIC BY H. RUSSELL. 


I cove it, I love it ; and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm chair ! 

I have treasured it long as a holy prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs ; 
‘Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 

Would you learn the spell? A mother sat there, 

And a sacred thing is that old arm chair. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near 

The hallow’d seat with list’ning ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed, and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As I knelt beside that old arm chair. 

















I sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eyes grew dim, and her locks were gray ; 
And I almost worshipp’d her when she smiled 

And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 

Years roll’d on, but the last one sped — 

My idol was shatter’d, my earth star fled ; 

I learnt how much the heart can bear, 

When I saw her die in that old arm chair. 


°Tis past! tis past! but I gaze on it now, 

With quivering breath, and throbbing brow, -— 

’T was there she nursed me, *twas there she died ; 
And memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding tears start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 

My soul from a mother’s old arm chair. 





THE LAST FAREWELL. 


BY 0. W. WITHINGTON.,..SET TO MUSIC BY 8. P. TUCKERMAN. 


Farewewv! I speak no idle word, 
I breath no careless tone, 

My voice by thee is only heard, 
My prayer’s for thee alone ; 

From others 1 may coldly part, 
And smile with heedless glee, 

But oh! ’tis with an earnest heart, 
I bid farewell to thee. 


Time may perhaps about thee fling 
A sweeter, gladder spell, 

And friends who fondly meet thee, sing 
The songs I loved so well ; 

But oh! thou wilt not all forget, 
In after scenes of glee, 

Those happy hours and dreams, nor yet 
My last farewell to thee. 


I would not to thy bosom call, 
One passing thought of grief, 
Nor bring before thy spfrit all 
That’s traced on mem’ry’s leaf; 
Enough, if thou amid the throng, 
In hours of doubt or glee, 
Shalt think of this my parting song, — 
My last farewell to thee. 





DaAMtgerous Avvoentures. 


ENCOUNTER WITH AN ALLIGATOR, 


[The following interesting narrative of the destruction of an immense 
alligator, is taken from Silliman’s Journal, to which it was con- 
tributed by the gentleman who was the principal actor in the event 
he describes. ‘The reader will find mention in our last number but! 
one, of a similar monster destroyed in India, in August last. ] 





In the course of the year 1831, the proprietor of Halahala 
informed me that he frequently lost horses and cows on a 
remote part of his plantation, and that the natives assured 
him they were taken by an enormous alligator, who fre- 
quented one of the streams which run into the lake. Their 
descriptions were so highly wrought that they were attribu- 
ted to the fondness for exaggeration, to which the inhabitants 
of that country are peculiarly addicted, and very little credit 
was given to their repeated relations. 

All doubts as to the existence of the animal were at last 
dispelled by the destruction of an Indian, who attempted to 
ford the river on horseback, although entreated to desist by 
his companions, who crossed at a shallow place, higher up. 
He reached the centre of the stream, and was laughing at 
the others for their prudence, when the alligator came upon 
him. His teeth encountered the saddle, which he tore from 
the horse, while the rider tumbled on the other side into the 
water and made for the shore. The horse, too terrified to 
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